WHAT   THE    PEOPLE    DID    NOT    KNOW

him every kind of courtesy. We arranged that an officer of
the General Staff should explain the situation to him, and
when he understood it, we should exchange impressions.
Two days later, he came to my office again, dressed as a
general of the Spanish General Staff, with devices and
emblems, and wearing the uniform as though quite at
ease in it. There was no doubt that he was a soldier. He
gave me the impression that such impudence was not the
result of a mere caprice, and I began to suspect. When he
considered himself sufficiently informed on the general
situation, he requested me that before we began our
conversation I should give him certain facts which he
considered indispensable. At this point I was intuitively
convinced that the man was a spy, in spite of the guarantee
which had been given him by the Minister of War (to
whom he had been presented by the Austrian ex-Minister
of War, Deutch, a Socialist).

I told him that I would attend to his wish with the
/greatest of pleasure, and that in order that it should be
/ done more quickly he should make a list of the questions
he wanted to put, and I could then give him the answers
rapidly. An hour later, he brought me a questionnaire
and mentioned the advisability of suggesting to the
Minister that a list should be made of all foreign Officers
and Non-Commissioned Officers then serving, with which
he could personally deal. This suggestion in itself rather
disturbed me, but one glance at his list was sufficient to
convince me finally that he was a spy. We parted until the
following day. I was about to go down to my car and